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PRESERVING A 
COUNTRY’S HISTORY 


H. L. WHITE 


I suppose you have often been told that New Zealanders buy more 
books per head than any other people in the world, that in Britain 
they read the most newspapers, that the Americans are the greatest 
| radio listeners and that Australians go to the pictures more often than 
f any other people. 
| We Australians are proud of the fact that, after you, we buy the 
most books per head and that, like you, we are busy organising 
libraries to make them available to people everywhere. 

This talk by the Librarian, Australian Federal Parliament, Canberra, was oricinally 


broadcast on 3rd February, 1957. Wt is published here by courtesy of the New 
Zealand Broadc asting Service 








Many of our books are used to solve the daily problems of living 
und working. But it is surprising how many of them deal with 
the past. Most of us at some time are curious about the people who 
came before us—how they lived and worked and how they behaved, 
even to the detail of how they ate and what they wore. We also need 
to know about the past of our own and other countries if we are 
to understand the present and plan for the future. This doesn’t mean 
that history repeats itself, but that it is important as well as interesting. 

I have seen enough of what you are doing in New Zealand to 
preserve your past records to know that many of you will be interested 
in what we are trying to do in Australia. We find it quite exciting. 

Thirty years ago we discovered in a house in Yorkshire the secret 
instructions issued to Captain Cook and the day-to-day journal of 
his first voyage when he sailed round New Zealand as well as Aus- 
tralia. Today these historic documents are in Canberra. We refer to 
them familiarly as the title deeds to our country—and to yours. We 
have given you a photographic copy of the originals and you have 
given to us and to the world a scholarly printed version edited by 
Dr Beaglehole of Wellington who is a world authority on the early 
voyages. 

However, much of the original material on our early history— 
and on yours—will always remain in Europe. But we have been 
searching for it and copying it on microfilm. Some of it was found 
in Spain and Portugal and some of it in France and Holland. But 
of course the greater part is in London from which our ancestors 
and our early Governors came, as yours did. 


About two million pages of records have now been copied, and 
they occupy 150,000 feet of microfilm. Yet the whole would fit into 
a decent-sized wardrobe and will last as well as the original paper 
and is more fireproof. The negative film is kept in Canberra and 
positive prints can easily be made, as they have been for other 
Australian libraries and for New Zealand. 

We have copied all the material before 1860 in the Public Records 
Office in London relating to New Zealand as well as to Australia, 
and other records of great value to both our countries are being 
covered, for example those of Missionary Societies which operated 
in the Pacific in the early days. 

Both our countries also had important relations with the United 
States even during last century, and we are searching Boston and 
the New England States of America for the records of whaling ships 
and others which visited our shores—and yours. 

Later, America sent her Consuls out to develop trade, and their 
reports have been copied. They throw much light on business con- 
ditions in Australia from 1836 on. 


Meanwhile, we are not neglecting our own business records. Their 
preservation is being encouraged by the Business Archives Council of 
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Australia, set up in the lines of similar bodies in Britain and 
America. 

It is a happy co-operation between business men and _ scholars 
which has already attracted more than 100 business firms. Though 
the primary object of the Council is to promote the study of business 
history, it is considered good business to destroy valueless records 
and to preserve the useful ones. 

This is One of the lessons which the National Library has learned 
from its work in the records of the Commonwealth Government. 
The creation and maintenance of records is a major factor in the cost 
of any Government as in business enterprise. The Hoover Commission 
in the United States recently pointed out that the records of the 
Federal Government occupied more than 18 million sq. feet and 
cost more than 27 million dollars annually. 

In Australia since the war we have destroyed more than three 
quarters of a million feet of Commonwealth Government records 
which have served their purpose. The released office space is valued 
at more than £30,000 a year and made it possible to house and service 
the small amount of permanently useful material which is so important 
to scholars and the public as well as to the Government itself. 

I have referred so far mainly to the records of business undertakings 
and of Central Governments. But we should remember also the 
records of other bodies of all kinds which make up the life of a nation 
—educational and religious organisations; political parties; trade 
unions and especially local bodies of all kinds. We tend to forget that 
the national life is the sum of what goes on in the small and 
remote Communities as well as in the large and central ones. 

I am glad to learn that New Zealand librarians and others realise 
this and are giving attention to local records. 

Another lesson we all have to learn is that the records we make 
today as we live and work will become the historical records of the 
future. Arrangements should be made to preserve them now and not 
in 100 years when many of them will have disappeared. 

We have all concentrated too much on the records of our origins to 
the detriment of our original records as a whole. 

We must remember also that the records of individuals are import- 
ant as well as of organisations. In Australia there is a great lack of 
diaries, letters, and reminiscences of people of all kinds, not only the 
recognised leaders, but the typical people whose thoughts and attitudes 
and actions make up public opinion and activity. Sound recordings 
can help to fill this gap. 

Originally the recording was mainly limited to the speeches of 
prominent persons on notable occasions. But in Australia it has been 
extended to cover those aspects of the life of the people which might 
not otherwise be preserved or which would gain from illustrations 
by sound as well as by written or printed records, 








The recording of Australian music is an example, including our 
bush songs and ballads and aboriginal music and legend and of 
course the greatest composition, John Antill’s Corroboree of which 
the whole original score is preserved in the National Library at 
Canberra. The changes in our habits and customs including our 
speech can be permanently recorded in this way. 

The Library and the Australian Broadcasting Commission are 
co-operating to select and preserve all significant sound records of 
the Commission and to create others, illustrating all aspects of Aus- 
tralian life, both in the cities and the country. 

The sound recording, is of course, only one example of the newer 
means of communication. There is also the moving picture film, little 
more than fifty years old, and the photograph—a little more than 100 
These have a special importance for Australia—and for New Zealand 
For it could be said of few other countries that almost the whole 
period of their major development has been covered by photography 
and half of it by the moving picture film and the sound recording 

There is a great difference between the romantic pictures of 4 
country given by paintings and engravings of earlier times and the 
faithful reproductions of the camera. We expect to gain a great deal 
of information about mining life in New South Wales from the recent 
discovery of photographs of the gold-fields of Gulgong in New South 
Wales by two famous early Australian photographers, Merlin and 
Holteman. 








There are sometimes rich collections of early photographs to be 
found in other places, in the offices of newspapers and studio photo- 
graphers. 


The moving picture film of course can add further to the under- 
standing of people and their habits and customs, and especially of 
events, whether as a simple record or as the creative treatment of 
reality which is the essence of the documentary film. Australia has 
been very active since the war in documentary and educational films 
and films of record, and about 1,500 are known to exist. Australia’s 
earlier achievement was mainly in feature films of which more than 
150 were produced between about 1900 when motion picture pro- 
duction began and the First World War. These vary widely in their 
value as records of the life of the people, as indeed they do in their 
standards of production. However the National Library is attempting 
to unearth and preserve them. One recent “find” has created wide- 
spread interest in Australia and abroad—The Sentimental Bloke, 4 
film version of the well-known poem by C. J. Dennis. We think that 
the producer—Ray Longford, who is still living in Sydney—may have 
anticipated the American—D. W. Griffith—both in the use of the 
close up, and even of internal sets. We may also have produced the 
first full length feature film in the world in 1906 on the legendary 
subject of the Kelly Gang. 
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| have touched briefly on a number of aspects of this question of 
national trends to try and show how diverse and how important it is. 
Indeed an adequate record of the growth of any nation requires the 
help of all its people and would be looked on as a national enterprise. 
As New Zealanders I hope you may find a common interest in what 
| have said. The changing world has given both our countries a new 
place and a continuing need to re-examine our national interests 
and policies. This can be done successfully only if we are interested 
in our past; and if we are curious to know whether grandfather wore 
a beard or grandmother a crinoline, who is to deny us the pleasure 
that is Ours? 


PETONE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
NEW PREMISES 
WINIFRED M. OLDHAM 


[The Petone Public Library moved into new premises on the 
ground floor of the Municipal Buildings at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1956, leaving the upstairs rooms for use for the time being as 
Children’s Library, workroom and stackroom. The move had been 
planned when the library changed to Free and Rental in 1949, when 
it was realised that the accommodation upstairs would soon prove 
inadequate. 

The new premises, on a corner on the main street, needed structural 
alterations as well as redecoration before the move could be made. 
The layout of the floor space consisted of two rooms, each appreai- 
mately 20 ft. square, divided from one another by two strong rooms, 
together covering 11 x 7 ft. 6 ins., and a small office (12 x II ft.). 
The frontage on the main street, and on the side street, in the front 
room, consisted of large plate glass windows, with the street door 
placed diagonally across the corner between them. 

The main.problem was how to open up the floor space, as all 
the inside walls are retaining walls which bear part of the weight of 
the clock tower. The inside walls of the small centre office were 
taken out, also the wall between the two strongrooms, and the walls 
dividing them from the centre office. Reinforced concrete beams were 
put in to carry the weight, resting on four concrete pillars, two 
against the outside wall and two against the ends of the remaining 
inside walls. This left an open space between the front and back 
rooms, and so overcame one problem. 
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The building was originally planned to fit a rather oddly shaped 
piece of land with the result that no two walls are the same length. 
Wooden shelving with Tonk’s fittings was made to fit the walls, with 
magazine racks below. It was necessary to cover with shelving the 
large window in the front room facing the side street. The large 
window in the main street had a wide sill, and here a unit of shelving 
3 ft. high, backed with pegboard, was placed, thus making with the 
sill a convenient place for book displays, and allowing, over the top, 
a full view of the interior from the street. An open island stack, that 
is, shelves supported on a metal frame, was placed in each of the 
main rooms. 


It was decided to divide the issues from the returns, and the recess 
left where the strongrooms had been was turned into a work space. 
The issue desk is on one side of the open space between the two 
rooms, with a display stand between it and the front room. As the 
floor here and in the back room is about a foot higher than that of 
the front room it is possible for the person behind the desk to 
supervise both rooms unobtrusively. The step up has been made into 
a small ramp and covered with ribbed non-skid rubber. Opposite 
the issue desk, half the front of the work space is closed in by two 
sections of 7 ft. double-faced shelving, housing the quick reference 
hooks on the outside face and providing, on the inner face, work space 
for books waiting to be shelved. Alongside the unit of the shelving is 
the desk for returns with a space between wide enough to admit a book 
trolley. Inside the work space is a work bench, and more shelves on 
one wall. Where a door once led into the strongrooms a small window 
has been let into the wall of the front room which gives extra light 
to the work bench. From the back room a door leads to the lobby and 
the stairs. Beside this door a small hand-propelled book lift, running 
up to the workroom above, has been installed. 


There is space in the back room for a table in blonded wood, with 
an inset linoleum top which matches the floor covering, and eight 
wooden chairs. 


The colour scheme was designed to give variety by treating the 
centre part quite differently from the rest of the library. Here the 
wecedwork—the issue desk, return desk and shelving—is blonded wood. 
The floor is covered in a chessboard pattern of black marbled white 
and grey marbled black plastic tiles. The issue desk is covered with inset 
linoleum to match the table and floor covering of the other rooms. 
The walls are white in the work space, and pale grey behind the 
desk. The four pillars are painted white. The white walls help to give 
extra light in the work space. The ceiling is terracotta. 

The front room is painted in shades of green, with an orchid green 
ceiling, and white trim. Above both large windows are a row of 
small fan lights, with a strip of wall between. Here scrim was stretched 
before the paint was put on, so that it will be possible to pin up 
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pictures without marking the walls. The shelves on one wall are 
painted green, with a terracotta magazine rack, the other shelving in 
the room is white, with a terracotta backing to the shelves, and a 
green Magazine rack. The back room is painted in shades of blue, 
with a blue ceiling and a white trim to the windows and round the 
ceiling. The only magazine rack here is blue. Both island stacks have 
white shelves, with framework in black. All the kickboards are black. 
The two larger rooms have a neutral-toned linoleum on the floor. 
The public shows obvious appreciation of an improved library, 
with a cheerful colour scheme, increased space where it is easier to 
see the bookstock, the use of a table, and direct access from the 
street. The stafl finds much comfort in having adequate work space 
ind in having the isswes separated from the returns. Should need arise, 
as is probable in the future, it should be possible to put another island 
stack, rather smaller, in the front room. 


MICROFILM SERVICE 


Below is printed for information the text of a circular issued by the 
Librarian, National Library Centre, on 28th January 1957. 


The National Library Service, at the request of the New Zealand 
Library Association, has agreed to obtain for individuals, microfilm 
copies (from overseas) of materials not held in any New Zealand 
library and not normally available in original form. It will act in this 
way when the library handling the original request and through which 
the borrower normally works, does not wish to obtain the microfilm 
copy. The service, which is on an experimental basis, will be without 
charge. A review of the service at some later date might show that 
itcan be continued only if the cost is recovered. 

The following conditions apply: 

i. The initial request should be placed through a library which 
has taken the necessary steps to ensure that the original is 
not available. 

ii. The National Library Service reserves the right (a) Not to 
accept more than a limited number of requests from any 
individual in any one year and (b) Not to accept requests 
|for material] which it considers the library itself should obtain 
as being within its subject responsibility. 

Procedure: Requests should be sent in on the appropriate applica- 
tion card. . . . Full details as for interloans, as specified in the 
Interloan Handbook, should be given. 

The Library will be advised whether the order is being placed and 
the microfilm copy will be sent with the microfilm reader if necessary. 

It should be explained to borrowers that copies may take three 
months or so to procure. 








LIBRARY FURNITURE FOR 
AN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


A BRIEF SURVEY JUSTIFYING THE CHOICE 
MADE IN ONE PARTICULAR SCHOOL 


M. J. EDMUNDS 


It is most gratifying to note the trend towards utility and comfor 
in the design of modern school buildings. More so is it Satisfying to 
note the growth in the number of schools equipped with libraries 
In some cases the libraries are planned as an integral part of the 
school system and are presented almost “complete” for occupation 
and use. In other cases, the design and furnishing is left to the head- 
master, committee and librarian concerned. All librarians have fairly 
definite ideas on what they like and dislike in a library, but the 
trained librarian senses immediately the needs of the room and is 
also fully aware of the possible pitfalls in the design and preparation 

In the Heaton Normal Intermediate School, when it opened with « 
permanent staff in February 1955, there was a well-designed library 
room in which the furnishings were only partly completed. All 
fixtures had been established and, to the librarian appointed, the 
occasional mistakes were apparent. For instance, the top shelf in 
the main shelving system was six feet six inches from the floor— 
in a children’s library! Other features caused disappointment when 
it was realised that a litthe consultation with trained librarians could 
have rectified what are now permanent errors. However, one’s first 
duty is to praise and, while noting the above, the librarian was 
open in his admiration of the large plate glass windows running the 
entire length of the fifty foot room. Moreover, the glass division 
between workroom and main library made supervision and observation 
an easy matter. There was ample cupboard space, a neat sink area 
and an excellently-equipped work table with a convenient electric 
point. In the main library, too, a power point was available, fluoresecent 
lights were installed, and full length curtains protected the books. 
when necessary, from the sun. Loose furniture and the main equip- 
ment was not then installed, however, and it is here that we must 
note the Education Board's outstanding decision. The school librarian 
after one year of occupation, was given the opportunity of designing 
and installing the library furniture. The interim period had been 
covered by the use of temporary tables and chairs. 

To bring us up to date, then, let us consider what the library 1s 
now equipped with. We can follow this with an explanation of the 
choices in some instances. 

(i) To seat approximately forty children in the area there are 
now three ten-foot tables in stained rimu with a clear varnish coating 
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These tables are three feet wide and thirty inches high. The table 
tops slope away from a six inch display platform in the middle. 
The slope is gentle (one inch in 18 inches), so that a ridge or 
beading is not required to prevent books’ sliding to the floor. 

(ii) Three free-standing bookcases, each forty-two inches high 
and having two shelves (one adjustable), with access from both sides, 
are arranged on the main window side of the library. These taper 
from a twenty-four inch base to an ample eighteen-inch top, which is 
used for display. 

(iii) The mobile trolley is a smaller edition of the trolleys used 
in adult libraries. It is easily manoeuvred by children, and is delicately 
shaped, tapering, in the manner of the free-standing bookcases, from 
a sixteen-inch base to a ten-inch top. It has adjustable shelves with 
access from both sides. It is in finely grained rimu, finished in clear 
varnish. It is three feet long. The castors are of the small, solid rubber 
type, and work perfectly under a full load. 

(iv) Chairs in tubular steel were supplied. 

(v) Tracing table. This piece of library equipment consists of a 
neat sized reference table (4 ft. by 2 ft. 6 ins.) which has a square 
of frosted glass inset on the surface (2 ft. by 2 ft.), under which are 
set two sixty-watt lamps. These illuminate the surface; penetrate any 
reasonably thin papered illustration or map laid on top; and reveal 
the work through a further sheet of plain paper laid on top of the 
illustration or map. Tracing is made much easier and no harm is 
caused to the original. Its use is illustrated when we consider that 
over one hundred children used it for tracings in the first month of 
use. These tracings were for school projects or individual records, 
and do not include novelty “try-outs” of new equipment. 

(vi) Newspaper and magazine table. This is a wider version of the 
main reading tables, taking on one slope a daily newspaper. It is 
six feet long and seats six children, on tubular steel chairs, quite 
comfortably. 

(vii) A reference table is the same size as the tracing table, but 
has a plain surface. Uses—drawings and maps, reference, chart 
printing, laying out of cataloguing cards, etc. 

A further feature, which bears description, is found among the 
permanent fixtures. This is the magazine rack. It is more in the form 
of three rows (vertically) of sloping, beaded racks. These comfortably 
hold such magazines as “Young Elizabethan,” ‘Students’ Digest,” 
“Journal of Agriculture,” and have the advantage of lifting upwards 
and outwards on hinges. Magazines are stored in large bays imme- 
diately beneath. But those magazines already on display do not fall 
out of position. Each row is ten feet long and one and one-half feet 
deep. Where one row finishes (in height) the next commences. 

It is difficult to decide exactly what comprises the best in any 
particular piece of library furniture. Facility and comfort count 
a great deal, whilst appearance and atmosphere go hand in hand. 








These factors are vital. The modern trend is away from must and 
dust towards light, polish, and colour. 

The furniture in the above notes is easily cleaned. It presents no 
major dust traps, and leaves plenty of “moving room” without giving 
the library a bare appearance. 


NEW METHODS OF INDEXING 


With due ceremony, the world’s first centre for mechanised indexing 
and analysing of great works of literature was opened, on December 
17, 1956, in Gallarate, near Milan. 

In his opening address, Father Roberto Busa, a Jesuit scholar and 
director of the Centre, said: “The need for detailed documentation 
in all areas of science and business has grown tremendously in recent 
years. Today it is almost a science in itself. This Centre will be able 
to place information hitherto difficult to obtain at the instant disposal 
of researchers. What we have done is to take advantage of the tech- 
nology of our time and make it serve the scholar. Imagine preparing 
an index of all parliamentary debates for the last fifty years and 
noting how often the word ‘democracy’ appears in them and in what 
context! No man or group of men could do it. Men do not live long 
enough for such a job. But this Centre could. Here, documents can 
be examined, analysed, and cross-indexed in a way, and with a speed 
never before possible.” 

The Gallarate method for the mechanised preparation of indices and 
concordances, and for any other research in linguistic statistics, was 
evolved by Father Busa and Paul Tasman of the IBM World Trade 
Corporation. 

The saving of time involved is staggering. To index a work of, let 
us say, 1,600,000 words would formerly have taken three men 20,000 
hours. To do the same with electric accounting machines, 1,000 
hours. To do the job with the newest electronic data processing 
machine will take one person 60 hours! 

The Centre will supply scholars with any information from its 
central indices they may need. It will also put its facilities at the 
disposal of any scholar who wishes to compile any new type ol 
concordance. 

One of the first jobs will be the completion of indices of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (found nine years ago by Bedouins in caves near the Dead 
Sea), which are throwing new light on the Bible. Work will also be 
completed on a card index of all the words in the works of St 
Thomas Aquinas. Both these projects were started by Father Busi 
and were used to perfect the method. 


From: THe brautan Scene; a Bulletin of cultural information (New York) Vol 
4, no. 1. January 1957 
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NGARITA GORDON, 1902-1956 


All who knew Ngarita Gordon will mourn her loss. Her association 
with libraries extended over a long period preceding and continuing 
the library development which followed the 1935 Timaru conference. 

Ngarita Gordon was appointed librarian of the University of Otago 
library in August 1928 at a time when the total full-time staff was 
one person. The library was at that time contained in what is now 
the reading room at the north end of the clock tower building. | 
remember clearly my fumbling attempts as a student to use the library 
and with lasting gratitude the quiet help and patience which Miss 
Gordon always displayed. In 1935 Mr John Harris, who had trained 
overseas with the aid of a Carnegie grant, took up his appointment 
as librarian. Miss Gordon was offered the position of first assistant 
and filled the position ably, from 1935 to 1947, during crucial years 
of re-organisation and development. What could have been a difficult 
situation was never allowed to become one. Miss Gordon gave loyal 
and devoted service to her successor and smoothed the way for 
inexperienced staff with her kindly help and encouragement. 


Miss Gordon joined the New Zealand Library Association, then 
the Libraries Association of New Zealand, as an associate member 
in September 1934. She was thus the Association’s first personal 
member. Miss Gordon was actively associated with the formation of 
the Otago Branch of the Association in 1937. She was one of the 
original committee members and, at a later date, chairman. In 1937, 
she was appointed Branch Correspondent. In the same year the 
Branch inaugurated a training scheme to provide some formal tuition 
for members of the staffs of Dunedin Public and the University 
libraries. With this Miss Gordon was actively associated and served 
as One of the tutors. In 1939, she visited Australia with the intention 
of widening her experience, but her visit was cut short by the outbreak 
of war and she returned to Dunedin. 


In looking round for worthwhile projects the Branch hit on one 
which has been an immeasurable boon to librarians. An index to 
New Zealand periodicals had long been mooted but no action had 
resulted. The Otago Branch set out to demonstrate that an index 
could be achieved and presented its work to the Association’s con- 
ference in Dunedin in 1941. This first index to New Zealand 
periodicals, compiled by the Otago Branch, consisted of an index to 
12 New Zealand periodicals for the year 1940. The editor was 
Ngarita Gordon. This successful essay led to the New Zealand Library 
Association taking up the project and appointing Mr Bagnall as editor 
in 1941. On Mr Bagnall’s secondment to the Navy Department, Miss 
Gordon was asked to take over the general editorship, a position 
she filled capably till 1943. 
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In 1946, Miss Gordon was granted leave from the University ; 
Otago to join the staff of the newly opened Library School as Librariay 
and Bibliographer—a position requiring much careful work. 

She returned to Otago at the end of 1946, but, in September 194) 
resigned to take up an appointment as librarian of the Adult Educ; 
tion Centre in Auckland. At her farewell Mr Harris spoke of her 
“unselfish and indispensable service to the library over a long period’ 

In 1948, the Teachers’ Training College at Ardmore was opene: 
and Miss Gordon was appointed librarian, a position which she heli 
with distinction until her death. Hers was an arduous job building y 
und exploiting the library in a situation unique in New Zealand sinc 
Ardmore is the only fully residential Teachers’ Training College 
She worked unceasingly in the furtherance of the library’s aims, never 
sparing herself. 





As a member of Council 1945-48; 1950-52; 1954-56 she was 
conscientious and co-operative, not given to much speaking in Counci 
meetings but able and ready to further a cause when she was con- 
vinced of its value. As Chairman of the Children’s and Young 
People’s section 1953-54 and, later, as a member of the committee 
she made a valuable contribution to the work of the section. 

As a librarian Ngarita Gordon contributed selflessly to the 
furtherance of the aims of the profession which she had chosen— 
not seeking the limelight but doing the job that turned up to be done 
conscientiously and unassumingly. She was the first personal member 
of the Association; the first editor of the Index to New Zealand 
Periodicals; the first Bibliographer at the Library School; the first 
full-time librarian to the Auckland Adult Education Centre; the 
first librarian at Ardmore Teachers’ Training College. 

To those who knew her personally, her generosity, good humour 
thoughtfulness for others, bright spirit and, at the last, her gallant 
uncomplaining fight against overwhelming odds will not be forgotten 


M.S.F. 


LIBRARY INTERLOAN 


A revised edition of the booklet /nterloan rules and procedure has 
recently been published, and copies may now be purchased from the 
N.Z.L.A. office for 1/- each. By resolution of Council one copy 5. 
however, being sent gratis to each library which participates activel 
in interloan. 
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THE WEAKEST LINK 





Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
.004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per Ib. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941: Auckland. 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Crystal clear ACETATE or Non tear VINYL plastic film. 
Both types of covers are fortified by a New Cloth Tape. 
EXTRA THICK—EXTRA DURABLE—EXTRA ADHESIVE 


Added life to plastic book covers with use of a new, thicker, mos 
durable and adhesive cloth binding tape. 


The extra expense of this higher quality tape has not affected 
the price of our covers. 


For samples, further particulars or orders to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE LTD. 


23 Hammond Place, Christchurch 





PICKERING AND PLATT 


BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS 


1S DARWIN STREET 
KARORI 
WELLINGTON, W.3. 


Quotations to your specifications given on request 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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FREE AND RENTAL SERVICE 
AT WANGANUI 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
K. G. MAWSON 


The new Free and Rental terms of service have been well received by 
the public of Wanganui and district. The new service was commenced on 
4th April 1956; the terms of service being very similar to those adopted 
in Christchurch some years previously. Subscriptions were retained fo 
the convenience of those who borrow heavily from the Popular Collections, 
but the rate of subscription was increased from 10/-, 15/-, £1 ete. for 
one, two and three books respectively to 10/-, £1, £1/10/-, ete. The 
problem of non-residents was overcome by making an annual charge of 
{| per household in lieu of the library rate paid by residents. Payment of 
ihis fee entitled those borrowers to free use of the Serious Collections, and 
rental or subscription use of the Popular collections by further payment. 

The detailed terms of the service were approved by the City Council in 
November 1955 and the months remaining were utilised in the many 
preparations. | would acknowledge the helpful advise of Mr O'Reilly 
ind Mr Perry at this stage, and later the invaluable assistance of Mr Alley 
ind his officers. Miss Taylor was seconded for a period during March and 
April and in this short time overhauled the bookstock. The existing fiction 
was not all placed in the Serious Collection but was carefully weeded also. 
In the three months before the change-over and the first three months of 
the new service over 5,000 books were withdrawn, and another 3,000 
relegated to the stackroom. New books were coming to hand in good 
numbers, 1,849 volumes being added in the three months prior to the 
change-over. In addition, National Library Service assistance included 
some 800 books on indefinite loan, and some 500 further volumes in 
eight loan collections. 

Unfortunately, litthe could be done to the building and the shelving. The 
redecoration of walls and ceilings and adequate lighting installed just 
before the Wanganui Conference gave a bright atmosphere, and colourful 
modern shelf guides, plenty of new books in plastic jackets, and less 
crowded shelves all made the existing bookstock much more attractive. 

A new issue system became necessary and all existing subscribers had 
lo be re-registered. This was commenced in March and by the end of the 
month more than two thirds had re-registered. The Easter period proved 
very useful for the processing of new stock. 

On Wednesday, 4th April, when the library opened for business, the 
stock comprised 21,254 Serious Non-fiction, 7,972 Serious Fiction, 323 
Popular Non-fiction, and 9,838 Popular Fiction. Of the latter some 1,200 
volumes were in the Special Collection and no more than 350 of these 
were In use prior to opening. The first two days did not attract: many 
new borrowers, giving the staff an opportunity to deal with the returned 
Easter reading, the issue of the new borrowers tickets, and the inevitable 
explanations. 118 new borrowers were enrolled in the first three and a 
half days. The month closed with 335 new enrolments. The rate of new 
enrolment slackened to 200 in May, and has remained at 100 a month 
since. Membership has increased 24% in the first six months. 

It is interesting to notice how the change was accepted by the existing 
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subscribers. In the period October to December, 1955 there was a loss of 
40 subscribers only (41 the previous year), and subscription revenue at 
£285 was £38 less than the previous year when more subscriptions were 
renewed on a yearly basis. There were 61 cancellations in January and 
February, and in March 244 expired subscriptions were cancelled. Revenue 
from subscriptions was £369 compared with £437 the previous year. The 
policy change, then, cost 345 subscribers and £106 in subscriptions. Little 
more than one month saw those lost subscribers replaced by new 
borrowers. Those old borrowers whose subscriptions fell due in the first 
six months of the new service have in the main remained borrowers— 
340 have beccme non-subscribing members, 38 have claimed the con- 
cession available to age beneficiaries, 556 renewed their subscriptions and 
322 cancelled. These cancellations are not high when it is realised that 
there were 275 cancellations in the previous year. Of this number, 322, 
167 had not used the library at all during the first six months, so only 
155 had apparently not found the new service satisfactory. Stated again 

1.256 old subscriptions fell due in the period and only 155 borrowers 
found the new service unsatisfactory. The annual charge for non-resident 
borrowers has been accepted by those concerned. At 31st March there 
were 256 such borrowers and at 30th September 262. In the period 129 
payments have been received. 

Issues have shown an overall increase of 13% from adult borrowing. 
Popular or rental issues are still 58% of the total, however. Issues of 
Serious Non-fiction have increased by 45%, and 14% of the total here 
was from books not owned by the library. Spectacular increases of 136% 
for fine arts and amusements, 97% for useful arts, 73% for sciences 
and 53% for literature look well when compared with a 2% _ increase 
for biography and an 11% increase for travel and history. Issues in the 
600 and 700 classes are 38% of the total Serious Non-fiction issue. 

The Special Ccllection has served its purpose admirably. Limited to 
around one thousand volumes, there are approximately fifty volumes on 
the shelves. Reservations have fallen from 1,440 in six months to 730. 
Less than one third of the Popular issues, excluding magazines, come from 
this collection. 


The retention of subscriptions has greatly facilitated the transition from 
the old to the new. There would have been a more considerable loss of 
revenue in the last six months of the old service if part subscriptions 
had had to be accepted. On the other hand the overall cost per issue runs 
at about 8d. and revenue in subscriptions and rentals has brought in 4d. 
per rental issue in the first six months. There has been an estimated loss 
of revenue of £352 from subscription borrowing in the period. Or, put 
another way, each subscriber is getting a third more value from his 
subscription than he is entitled to at the present rental charges of 4d. and 
8d. There would appear to be some justification for raising the subscription 
rate. 

It has been a rewarding experience to have made Wanganui's library 
service more freely available to all its citizens. Without the help and 
encouragement of colleagues in many parts of the country, the assistance 
of the National Library Service, and especially the Herculean labours of 
Miss Taylor, Wanganui would not be as well served today. Much remains 


to be done yet, of course, and further progress will be made in the 
future. 
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REVIEW 


CANTERBURY Books, /847-/955; a bibliography, by A. H. Johnstone. 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 30s. 


The number of contributions to New Zealand bibliography is still 
sufficiently small to make the appearance of one something of an 
event. In Canterbury Books, Mr Johnstone of Messrs Whitcombe & 
fombs, Christchurch, attempts a comprehensive regional bibliography. 
Nearly thirty years ago Mr Johnstone compiled the first supplement to 
Hocken’s Bibliography .. . and has kept up an active interest in the 
subject. 

Mr Johnstone defines the scope of his bibliography as “as 
comprehensive a list as possible of books, pamphlets, newspapers, etc. 
published in Canterbury, about Canterbury, or by authors associated 
with Canterbury”. The work includes about 1,200 items arranged 
chronologically under author as given on the title page, with imprint, 
paging and sometimes a note. Mr Johnstone has wisely stated that 
“Omissions and errors are sure to be found” and it can be agreed 
that no bibliography published or being compiled can be free of 
them. It has been interesting to note many items not yet in North 
Island libraries, but sustained digging should have unearthed more 
items in Christchurch. Mr Johnstone has perhaps placed too great a 
reliance on his own collection, now in the Canterbury Museum. 
Christchurch has hitherto had less adequate New Zealand collections 
than any of the four centres, but some of the titles omitted would 
surely have been in some city library. Such well known Christchurch 
names, for example, as Bickerton, Macmillan Brown and Wigram are 
inadequately represented. Out of at least fifteen possibles, two Bicker- 
ton titles are included, one of seven for Wigram and two out of 
fifteen for Macmillan Brown; not all of these are pamphlets. Of 
South Canterbury interest, William Soltau Davidson’s A Sketch of 
his life and H. Brown’s Diary during a tour round the world would 
find a place. 

The merit of the bibliography is in the items included with, in 
particular, Mr Johnstone’s annotations. Occasionally he has been 
misled as, for example, in following Hocken’s ascription of the 
authorship of The Canterbury Gilpin to Maskell instead of Mackay. 
But we prefer above all to see the bibliography as a token of Mr 
lohnstone’s long interest in this field dating from a period when few 
New Zealand librarians were aware of the significance of formal 
bibliography. We welcome this opportunity to recognise Mr John- 
‘tone’s contribution rather as a collector than as a bibliographer, 
without whose life interest in the out-of-the-way item, our resources 
would now be the poorer. 


A.G.B. 











N.Z.L.A. TRAINING COURSE 


On Friday, 15th February, 1957, Mr Stuart Perry, City Librarian 
Wellington, and Past President of the Association, presented N.Z.L.A 
Certificates to students who had completed Part II of the Training 
Course. The successful candidates were: : 

Susan Nerolie Ash, Katherine Miriam Bent, Marta Borowski 
Elizabeth Ann Brook, Jean Lois Brown, Margaret Scott Bruce, Alyson 
Marjorie Chesney, Rona Dorothy Clark, Lyndsay Ann Craig, Shirley 
Doreen Garratt, Judith Alison Gillies, Betty Ivene Haig, Gordon 
James Callander McArthur, Elizabeth Anne Maddock, Margate! 
Celeste Mayow, Caroline Watson Mitchell, Margaret Anne 
O'Donoghue, Margaret Vivien Shaw, Lois Anne Glenny Smith 
Una Gertrude Smith, Dorothy Ida Strauch, Raewyn Dawn Telfer 
Patricia Jill Tomkies, Jenefer Morna Wright. 





ADVERTISING 


Advertisers are asked to note the change of address of our Adver- 
lising Manager, Mr I. W. Malcolm. All enquiries and other 
communications should be addressed to him c¢/- Upper Hutt Publi 
Library, Private Bag, Urrer Hutt. 





FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO N.Z.L.A. LIST 


AUTHOR GRADING 


A Established author of Major Works—wholly free. 
{|A| Tentative A grading—mainly free. 
AB Author with Literary and General appeal—suitable for both free 
and rental collections. 
|AB| As above: tentative grading. 
B Author of Stock Commercial Novels—wholly rental. 
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(ite GRADING 


A Major works. 


Ab Less important works. 


Literary and general appeal. 


aB General but mainly non-literary appeal. 


B Stock commercial. 


Q May cause offence. 


POPULARITY is indicated by 


giadings, 


asterisks 


(maximum 


three) after the tithe 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Auchincloss, Louis A. A. The great 
world and Timothy Colt. Gollancz, 
1957. 15/-. “The great world and 
Timothy Colt is a chronicle of a nice 


young New York lawyer's struggle to 
preserve his integrity, beset by all 
the usual temptations. But there is 
nothing obvious or banal about it, 
and it is written in a firm, clear, 
unmodern English style."” M. Richard- 
son in NSN, 19.1.57. Ab.**. 

Beauvoir, Simone de 1908-. A. The man- 
darins, tr. by Leonard M. Friedman. 
World Publishing Co., 1956. $6.00. 
“This work must be judged a for- 
mally poor novel—too rambling, too 
redundant, too loosely constructed. 
But Mme. de Beauvoir’s ability to 
recreate a time, a feeling, her per- 
ceptive facility with interpersonal 
relations, her wonderful analysis of 
the wellsprings of art, make it a 
remarkable book.” G. Adelman in 
Library journal, 1.5.56. Ab*. 

Borden, Mary (Lady Spears), 1886- . 
AB. The hungry leopard. Heinemann. 
1956. 1S/-. “. . . a sort of psycho 
logical thriller without a crime: a 
polished and fascinating piece of 
works.” TLS, 12.10.56. AB**. 

Bowles, Paul Frederic, 1911- . A. The 
Spider's house. Macdonald, 1957. 15/-. 
“| am sure that Mr Bowles under- 
stands Arabs better than the usual 
Liberal international experts and 
journalists. If he was in fact present 
during large-scale riots of this kind, 
it might have been wiser of him 
lo take time off and do their kind 
of book than to compromise his own 
real gifts as a novelist.” R. Heppen- 
stall in NSN, 26.1.57. Ab*. 
Hostovsky, Egon, 1908- 
charity ball, tr. from the Czech by 
Philip H. Smith jr. Heinemann, 1957. 
13/6. “. . . A book that has its 


AB. The 


literal, although somewhat fantastic, 
surface meaning, and that suggests 
also some kind of symbolism, which, 
although it remains elusive, adds 
depth and subtlety to the narrative. 
; . Mr Hostovsky’s attitude re- 
sembles as much as anything a blend 
of the Marx Brothers and Pirandello, 
with a dash of comic melancholy 
added.”” TLS, 25.1.57. AB*. 


Jones, Glyn. A. The valley, the 
the village. Dent, 1956. 15/- 
Welsh boyhood book . . . a 
pleasant example .. . as a 
is a bit shapeless but as a 
document it is worth reading.” M. 
Richardson in NSN, 1.12.56. Ab*. 


Marnau, Alfred, 1918- A. The 
Thames and Hudson, 1957. 15 a 
well if anomalously translated: but 
it is the kind of book that makes 
better sense in its own language. 


city, 

ae 
very 
novel it 
lyrical 


guest 


Superficially, it describes the feud 
between a pocket dictator and an 
Orson Welles-size chieftain. 


Some of its figures are touched with 
humour; but the real innards of the 
book are its haunted, brooding 


N.S.N, 2.2.57 

Mauriac, Francois, 1885- . A. Lines of 
life, tr. by Gerald Hopkins. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1957. 12/6. “Both the 
story and the setting bring out 
strongly the qualities for which M. 


Mauriac has justly become renowned, 
his poetic but extremely _ realistic 
insight into life in the Landes, his 
power to evoke, as well as a_ back- 
ground of absolute authenticity, an 
atmosphere of extreme dramatic and 
spiritual force, and his sheer narra- 
tive ability.” TLS, 11.1.57. A**. 











NON TEAR 
PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


can be supplied in all sizes to fit library books. 
Made from NON TEAR transparent plastic and bound with cloth tap 
in colours—RED, BLUE, GREEN, BUFF, GREY, WHITE and BLACK 
Send for your sample cover, colour chart, and price list. 
Acetate covers can be supplied if desired. 
Plastic cut to sizes. 
Up to 8} in. x 18 in. 6d. each 
from 8{ to 9 in. x 18 in. 7d. each 
from 9 to 10 in. x 18 in. 8d. each 
Other sizes quoted on request 
NON TEAR PLASTIC can be supplied in any quantity. 
PROMPT DELIVERY CAN BE GIVEN 
Library supplies—Vinamul adhesive, Lassometic tapes 
various sizes and colours, spool size 2 inches. 
(Two inch spools to fit can be supplied.) 
Your dust covers can be sealed with MORANE transparent plastic skin 
Send a dust jacket and return postage for your sample cover. 


C. H. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, NELSON 








BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made from the best British materials and by the finest 


British workmanship. 


For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 
have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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powys, John Cowper, 1872- . A. The 
brazen head. Macdonald, 1956. 18/-. 
“Mr Powys has hewn a vast legend 
of his own out of the friar [Roger 
Bacon] and attempted to describe the 
imaginary pagan world that went 
underground in the Middle Ages. His 


book is full of learning, casually intro 
duced and communicated in the grand 
prodigal manner, familiar to readers 


of his Rabelais.” J. Raymond in 
NSN, 15.12.56. A. 

Roy, Gabrielle. AB. The cashier, tr 
by H. Binsse. Heinemann, 1956. 15 
Miss Roy’s novel which “is set in 
her native Montreal, is a touching 


and surely imagined study of a frail 
little bank-clerk . . filled with many 
memorable touches.” TLS, 7.12.56. 
Selvon, Samuel. A. The London- 
ers. Wingate, 1956. 12/6. “Mr Sel- 
von’s documentary about West In- 
dians in London is fresh and original. 
He has solved the problem of writing 


lonely 


in dialect without being tedious.”” M. 
Richardson in NSN, 29.12.56. AB*. 
Simenon, Georges, pseud. of Sim, 
Georges, 1903- . A/AB/B. The sacri- 
fice. Hamilton, 1956. 13/6. * the 
first of the two stories . first 
published in France in 1933... is 
certainly one of Simenon’s best, a 


livid litthe masterpiece of squalor and 
horror about . a small-time grafter 

e second story ... is one 
of the rare optimistic Simenons.” M. 
Richardson in NSN, 12.56. AB**. 
Treece, Henry. 1912- . AB. The golden 
strangers. Bodley Head, 1956. 13/6. 
“The golden strangers tells the story 
of a realistic village at the time of 
the first Nordic invasions. . In 
spite of the pace and excitement Mr 


Druon, Maurice, pseud. of Maurice 
Kessel. The last detachment; the 
cadets of Saumur, 1940, tr. by Hum- 
phrey Hare. Hart-Davis, 1957. 15/-. 
“M. Druon writes with a detachment 
that takes away nothing from. the 
nobility of his subject. . . . In its 
laconic casualness as well as in the 
scenes of overt heroism, the book 


seems to catch something essential in 
the lives and attitudes of these young 
men.” TLS, 25.1.57. Ab*. 

Druon, Maurice, 
Kessel. The 
manphoey 

~ “The 


a in a 


pseud. of Maurice 
strangled queen, tr. by 
Hare. Hart-Davis, 1956. 
strangled queen is the 
series of novels called 
The accursed kings the first 
The iron king. There is the same 
searching clarity, the same candour, 
the same humanity. The mordant 
economy so characteristic of French 
historians is again happily combined 
with a narrative talent of unusual 
force.” TLS, 23.11.56. Ab** 





to 


w 


Troyat, 


Verissimo, 


Enright, 


Hinde, 


Treece finds time for some careful 
and elegant § character-drawing. His 
representation of primitive religion is 
thoroughly convincing.”” TLS, 28.12.56. 
Ab*. 


Henry, originally Tarassov, Lev, 
1911- . A/AB. Sackcloth and ashes. 
Arco, 1956. 18/-. “A vast epic of the 
Russian revolution. Although 
M. Troyat is no Tolstoy he does give 
you a strong feeling for the period, 
a sense of being at perhaps the most 
nodal point in modern history."’ M. 
Richardson in NSN, 29.12.56. Ab*. 
Erico, 1905- . A. Night, tr. 
by L. L. Barrett. Arco, 1956. 12/6. 
: piece of Brazilian expression- 
is not up to much.” A. Quinton 
in NSN, 12.1.57. AB 
Verissimo, Erico, 1905- A. 
is silence. Arco, 1956. 15 
long and conscientiously written 
it sets out to give a detailed cross 
section of life in a large hustling 
Brazilian commercial centre . . . not 
helped by a stilted translation but 
surely Brazilian city life has some 
atmosphere of its own.”” M. Richard- 
son in NSN, 29.12.56. AB 


The rest 


‘Very 


West, Rebecca, pseud. of Andrews. 
Cicely Isabel (Fairfield), 1892- AB. 
The fountain overflows. Macmillan, 
1957. 16/-. Rebecca West's first novel 
for 20 years. The first volume of a 
work which is to extend to the end 
of the second world war. “It deals 


with the life of an insecure Edwardian 
family. . On the whole what is 
most surprising in so massive a book 
is the homogenity of its texture. . . 

A final judgment cannot be attempted 


till its successors are available and its 
place in the whole can be seen.” A. 
Quinton in NSN, 26.1.57. AB**. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND 
IMPROVED TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Dennis Joseph. Heaven knows 
where. Secker & Warburg, 1957. 16/-. 
“This is the Packet of Egyptian fame, 
shortly after his upsetting Academic 
vear. Now he goes to be a tutor in 
English literature on the island of 
Velo in the South China Sea. . 

Its prelude and postlude, both splen- 
didly seedy, appear to promise further 
Packet adventures. Next time, | hope 
their setting’s real.”” R. Mayne in 
NSN, 2.2.57. AB** 


Thomas. Happy as Larry. Mac- 
zibbon and ee, 1957. 15/-. “While 
Mr Hinde can be extremely amusing 
when he is in form, he lacks stamina 
and even coherence. . His charac- 
ters are vividly and even movingly 
observed, but the reasons for what 
they do and their positions with 
regard to each other I find quite 
unconvincing.”” R. Heppenstall in 
NSN, 26.1.57. AB* 





Laye, Camara. The radiance of the 
kings, tr. by James Kirkup. Collins. 
1956. 13/6. “Here is an African’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, retaining some- 
thing of the primitive terror of Amos 
Tutuola’s My life in the bush of 
ghosts, but elevated and refined as if 
passed through the consciousness of 
Franz Kafka.” TLS, 14.12.56. Ab. 

Longrigg, Roger. Switchboard. Faber. 
1957. 15 ‘The characters of The 
high-pitched buzz perform their 
clegant gyrations .. . a triangle drama 
that’s a litthe awkwardly inserted into 
the story’s gauzy texture . . . far 
better are the fanciful episodes and 
the brilliant conversation-pieces. ‘" 
R. Mayne, in NSN, 2.2.57. AB* 

Marceau, Félicien. The fluttering of the 
heart, tr. by David Hughes and 
Marie-Jacqueline Mason. Arthur Bar- 
ker, 1957. 12/6. “Save possibly 
in their choice of title [the author] 
has been well served by his trans- 
lators, and his particular blend of 
fantasy and wit, of imaginative 
creation on the basis of acute obser 


vation of human character, cartig 
well into” English.” TLS, 25.157 
AB*. 


Mammeri, Mouloud. The sleep of th 
just, tr. by Len Ortzen. Cresset Prey 
1956. 15/-. “M. Mammeri is one of, 
group of North African writers , , 
although he paints an extreme and 
one would think, exaggerated pictur 
of the cynicism and corruption of 
French colonial rule, the real conflig 
is not between Frenchmen and Arabs 
but between the modern and th 
ancient world : a deliberately 
and deeply disturbing novel tha 
shows him to be a writer of talem 
and integrity as well as of promise,” 
TLS, 30.11.56. AB** 


Settle, Mary Lee. O Beulah land. Heine 
mann, 1956. 18/-. “Its setting, 
an early flashback to Newgate, i 
Alleghany Mountains in the 
of the cighteenth century. 
a historical novel the writing 
usually sensitive." M. Richardson ip 
NSN, 29.12.56. AB**. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW 
STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


“wpentier, Alejo. The lost steps, tr. 
from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis 
Gollancz, 1956. 15,-. “While — this 
book undoubtedly owes its power to 
invade and haunt the imagination to 
its underlying psychological symbol- 
ism, to the different levels of reality 
on which it moves, it can also be 
enjoyed for its narrative qualities and 
really superb descriptive passages. 

J. Hawkes in NSN, 8.12.56. Ab*. 


Hulme, Kathryn, The nun’'s story. Mul- 
ler, 1956. 15/-. “A straightforward 
biographical novel. The description of 
convent life is remarkably vivid and 
sympathetic, characters emerge quite 


clearly and distinctly despite th 
uniformity of hood and coif.” M 
Richardson in NSN, 10.11.56. AB 


Jiminez, Juan Ramon. Tusete = 
Dolphin Books, 1956. 25 - 
set of little prose poems, attractive 
illustrated, about Andalusia. Platero 
is a donkey.” M. Scrutton in NSN, 
24.11.56. Ab. 


Madame Solario. Heinemann, 19%. 
16/-. “A sub-Jamesian melodrama of 
a creaking slowness, whose moral 
falsity is only partially redeemed by 
its evocative and hot-house _ back 
ground.” J. Raymond in NSN, 
15.12.56. AB**, 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS: ANTHOLOGIES, SHORT 
STORY COLLECTIONS BY VARIOUS AUTHORS 


Winter's Tales, 2. Macmillan, 1956. 
16. - A selection of longer = short 
stories. TLS, 23.11.56. AB*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 


Lewis, Wyndham, 1886- .The human 
age. Book one: Childermass. Ilustra- 
tions by Michael Ayrton. Methuen, 
1956. 25/-. TLS, 11.1.57 
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